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From the Annual Monitor for 1857. 
HENRIETTA WHATLEY. 

(Concluded from page 539.) 
It is to be regretted that the “journals” al-! 
luded to appear to have been destroyed by H. W. ! 
in advanced age; but the following additional 
record, relating more particularly to her religious 
experience, and the two succeeding birth-day | 
memoranda, will, in some degree, supply the | 
particulars, which cannot fail to be interesting to 
the reader :— 
“T resume the pen at 85 years of age, within 

a few days, to retrace the mercies omitted, which 
call forth heartfelt gratitude, even more than 
those already mentioned, since the spiritual life 
is of far more importance than the temporal. I 
shall, therefore, at once come to that most inter- 
esting time when I really experienced what our 
Divine Master so justly termed being born again, 
when old things pass away, and all things become 
new, through faith and obedience; for what’ 
comes from God leads to him again. 
“ After marriage, being blessed with two heal- | 
thy children, and one belonging to a dear friend, | 
I was doubtless too much engrossed by these ' 
legitimate objects of affection. My kind husband | 
not only permitted me to educate them, but 
never interfered, except to express approbation. | 
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prise, having, till then, heard them always ridi- 
culed, and considered as fools, in rejecting those 
things I then thought to be good. My high 
opinion of the understanding and judgment of 
my friend determined me to judge for myself. I 
united with some of this Society in charitable 
undertakings ; and in this intercourse I found 
both satisfaction and improvement. Some books 
were lent me, which met full approbation. The 
high principles they professed in regard to being 
taught of God, I found truly scriptural ; and that 
religion was the work of the Spirit of God our 
Saviour in the minds of mankind, was verified in 
my own individual experience. The discipline 
of the Society of ‘ Friends’ met full approbation, 
and without consulting any one, I determined to 
attend one of their week-day meetings. This was 
often repeated. Many were held in silence; 
comfortable feelings of calm serenity often re- 
mained for a few days, and many times a heart- 
felt wish, and even a prayer arose, that this 
people might be my people—in the full convic- 
tion that their God was indeed my God. I 
always concluded with feeling that this was quite 
impossible outwardly ; and so it was by all the 
efforts of a poor weak creature; but all things 
are possible with the merciful and omnipotent 
One. In the very lap of prosperity, and not in- 
tending to proceed one step beyond the appro- 
bation just mentioned, I was almost suddenly 


‘attacked with one of the most painful diseases 


incident to the human frame. This was an in- 
ward abscess, for which no medical skill afforded 
even alleviation, much less a cure. Severe pain, 
with few intervals either night or day, brought 
on such a state of nervous irritation, that a step 
across the room and the sound of the human 
voice were almost unbearable. Four medical men 
of reputation surrounded the bed, and one whis- 
pered in my ear that they ‘could do nothing in 


This important occupation, and other daily du-| this case,’ for which he expressed regret. Thus 


ties, prevented much intercourse with mixed 
society. 

“One dear friend, whom I knew before coming 
to Cirencester, and who was married to a clergy- 
man, not only weleomed my arrival, but was also 
my only intimate. She was highly talented, 
much esteemed, and her society valued. In the 
course of conversation, she often told me the 
only people in the town she really estimated were 
a few among the ‘Quakers.’ This excited sur- 


left to endure the last pangs attending dissolu- 
tion, I requested my husband to spare me any 
more medical visits, to permit me to die with 
little attendance, and only admit the visits of 
one, who was a valuable member of the Society 
of ‘ Friends,’ for whom I felt particular attach- 
ment. My children were sent to school, and, 
except a daily kind visit from the above-men- 
tioned individual, each day was passed in silence 
and solitude. Little was said during these short 
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visits, except what related to the possible means 
of affording relief and alleviation. One day, 
after a time of silence, she said with much em- 
phasis, ‘My dear, the Lord is with thee.’ For 
some time after I felt real comfort, notwithstand- 
ing severe bodily pain. I endeavored earnestly 
to attain true inward silence. What is difficult 
is not impossible, and with Divine aid, sincerely 
prayed for, was sometimes granted. Many weeks 
passed, in comparative solitude, able to take iittle 
sustenance—water the only beverage, and yet 
the time seemed to pass swiftly. One day, after 
much mental exercise, I heard a voice, as of one | 
speaking aloud, which said, ‘1 am the Lord thy 
God, who has brought thee out of the land of | 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage ; thou shalt 
have no other God than me.’ No one can con- 
vey an idea of what was felt at that time and | 
longafter. Feelings of gratitude, love, increased | 
faith, and dedication of heart attended, with a| 
secret conviction that some outward testimony | 
was required, and that obedience must keep 
pace with knowledge. After some weeks, by the 
advice of my kind daily visitor, I consulted 
another medical man. He prescribed a few sim- 
ple remedies, and my strength gradually return- | 
ed. Powerful at this time was the intimation of 
duty to confess my Saviour openly. I then, in 


much weakness, wrote a letter to my husband, | 
telling him that I was convinced that the princi- 
ples held by ‘Friends’ were the truth, and 


therefore intended to unite with them, and re- 
quest membership. I added a hope that he 
would not oppose this intention, but consider that 
conviction was not at our command. I expressed 
gratitude for his kindness during my long illness, 
and the intention of sincere endeavor to fulfil 
every duty. At first he called this insanity, and 
expressed disapprobation, without anger; but 
when my determination was again repeated, as | 
my health returned, his anger knew no bounds. 
I wish to forget as well as to forgive the persecu- 
tion that followed. I was strengthened to bear | 
with calmness the ridicule and daily accusation | 
of obstinacy, with threatenings of the conse- 
quences. These I was enabled to leave, and 
truly to adopt the words of the apostle, ‘I count 
all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.’ The ex- 
cellency of that knowledge rendered it even de- 
sirable to have a fellowship in his sufferings, and 
to press on in singleness of heart and purpose. 

“« After some time, my request for membership 
in the Society of ‘Friends’ was granted, and I 
have rejoiced in this unity ever since—now up- 
wards of thirty years. In my experience is veri- 
fied ‘ receiving an hundredfold’ in this life. My 
husband became most kind and attentive; above 
all, the joy of the Spirit was felt, and my last 
days are my happiest days. 

“The unspeakable benefit of true silent wor- 
ship is not estimated by the world. It is by too 
many ‘hought dull, unprofitable, and not only 
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useless, but wrong, because they will not under- 
stand and believe. It may, however, be called 
the Paradise of Thought to those who, in a deep 
sense and feeling of their great unworthiness and 
many sinful propensities, are sincerely endeavor- 
ing to prepare for eternity, by earnest, heartfelt 
supplication for grace and mercy, and by a full 
reliance on the promises of acceptance through 
the Saviour of the world. 

“ And thus right joyful may the aged wait 

Their heavenly summons to the unknown state.” 

“This day, the 23d of Eighth month, 1851, 1 
enter the 86th year of my pilgrimage ; and if any 
of my grandchildren should peruse this page, I 
wish them the comfort to understand the present 
state of mind of one permitted to stay upon earth 
so much beyond the date allotted usually to man. 
I would begin with gratefully commemorating the 
many most unmerited blessings and surrounding 
mercies of this day. Just risen from a plenti- 
fully supplied table, surrounded with a large and 
promising healthy family, from every member of 
which some token of kind remembrance of the 


| birth-day has been presented ; this clearly evinces 


that goodness and mercy are experienced out- 
wardly and dai/y ; but 1 wish to depict the pre- 
sent state of that part which is to live forever. I 
consider myself, and every sincere follower of a 
crucified Redeemer, as ‘monuments of Divine 
mercy.’ Taught daily to mistrust themselves, 
and therefore to practise self-denial, feeling a 
humiliating conviction of natural sinful propen- 
sities, often adopting the words of Job, ‘ | abhor 
myself, but yet in the secret of the heart a 
peace, which may be justly compared to a re- 
freshing stream on parched ground, runs through 
the mind, bringing to remembrance the Saviour, 
who came not to ca// the righteous, or those who 
thought themselves so, but sinners, or those who 
felt themselves of that number, to repentance. 
We are called to entire dependence upon the 


| Father of Spirits, and heartfelt thankfulness for 


the great and merciful plan of man’s salvation, 
prepared before the foundation of the world, for 
every sincere and humble believer. Among the 
many highly-valued and, I trust, gratefully ac- 
knowledged mercies, I must mention the privi- 
lege of membership in the Society of ‘ Friends.’ 
I feel more renewal of mental strength from at- 
tending their meetings, particularly those held 
in silence, than I ever derived from the most 
eloquent discourses.” 

“This day, 23d of Eighth month, 1852, as it 
has been the will of my Heavenly Father to pro- 
long my natural life, to see the beginning of my 
87th year, a desire arises thus to record a grate- 
ful remembrance of His many mercies during the 
past year. Among these, and first of these, I 
consider the daily increasing satisfaction of draw- 
ing nearer to my heavenly inheritance. The 
Saviour becomes dearer, and the gracious pro- 
mises afford more mental enjoyment than ever. 
To know that when ‘this earthly tabernacle is 
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dissolved, we have a building of God, eternal in 
the heavens,’ 
cheerfully to bear the gradual decay and weak- 
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was consistent as a devout member of the Estab- 


not only reconciles, but enables me | lished Church. 


“ Associating with members of our Society, in 


ness of body, and of mental faculties, and also the promotion of benevolent objects, she formed 
includes diminished anxiety, and even interest in | 


the things of time. My chief wish and even 
prayer for my beloved grandchildren is that they 
may, as I endeavor to do, commit their immortal 
spirit to their great Creator and Redeemer, daily 
praying for and often receiving an increase of 
faith, by having, in favored times of retirement, 
our conversation in heaven, from whence we look 
for the Saviour, who alone can cause this mortal 
to put on immortality. This, I believe, is com- 
munion, for which no outward ceremony is need- 
ed; for outward ceremonies, by drawing off the 
attention, too often obscure and even prevent 


ever present Father of our immortal spirits.” 


Thus, about three weeks before her decease, 
Henrietta Whatley closes her own graphic notes 
of her long and eventful life. With character- 
istic unobtrusiveness the interesting fact that for 
many years she occupied the station of an ac- 
knowledged Minister of the Gospel in the Society 
of Friends, is passed over in silence. From other 
sources it appears that her religious services in 
this character were mostly confined within the 
compass of her own Quarterly Meeting, and she 
was comparatively little known beyond its limits. 
Yet, in her 79th year, she attended the Yearly 
Meeting for Ireland, with a Minute from her 
Monthly Meeting. Previous to her departure on 
this Gospel errand, she writes to a friend who 
was intimately acquainted with her and loved her 
much, as follows : 


“T cannot suffer another day to pass without 
a grateful acknowledgment of thy truly welcome 
and kind note. Such sympathy is refreshing, 
and even strengthening at all seasons, but pecu- 
liarly in this instance, to an aged pilgrim who, 
for thy encouragement, now assures thee that 
since the will has been crucified—and that is 
both a painful and a great work, which cannot be 
done in our own strength—I have experienced 
the sweets of resignation. Whether this required 
cross to taste and natural inclination takes place 
or not, peace and quietness will be enjoyed.” 


The Friends of Nailsworth Monthly Meeting, 
of which she was a member, issued a Testimony 
respecting Henrietta Whatley, in 1855, from 
which, notwithstanding a little repetition of cir- 
cumstances already related, the following extract 
may appropriately conclude this memorial of our 
dear friend : 


(* Possessing rare endowments of mind, and a 
cultivated understanding, she held a prominent 
place amongst a large circle of her friends and 
neighbors, by whom she was much esteemed and 
admired ; at the same time she was very solici- 
tous faithfully to fulfil what she then believed to 
be her religious duties ; and her whole conduct 


| 








an intimate friendship with some of them, which 
led her occasionally to attend our religious meet- 
ings ; and after some time she came frequently on 
week-days. Deriving much comfort and refresh- 
ment from silent worship, she gradually ceased 
to feel any satisfaction with the services of the 
Established Church ; and she afterwards told an 
intimate friend, that, when attending them, this 
passage was often forcibly brought to her remem- 
brance—‘ Use not vain repetitions.’ For awhile 
she shrank from the consequences of communi- 


_ cating these feelings to any one; but during the 


| seclusion attendant on a protracted illness, she 
this mental communion, with the merciful and 


was, after much exercise of mind, assuredly con- 
vinced that, if permitted to recover, it would be 
her religious duty openly to confess her attach- 
ment to the principles and practices of Friends ; 
and to this resolution she was strengthened stead- 
fastly to adhere, through very much of outward 
trial and discouragement. Some years after she 
had been received as a member of our Society, 
she spoke in testimony in our religious Meetings, 
and was acknowledged as a Minister in the year 
1826. Her communications were often short, 
but being delivered under much religious feeling, 
had a solemnizing and comforting influence ; and 
we sensibly feel her removal from among us. 

“ Our dear friend was of a bright and buoyant 
spirit ; her mind seemed carried above the ordi- 
nary perplexities and vexations of life; and in 
this respect, as well as under the pressure of 
severe trials, she was a remarkable example of 
cheerful Christian resignation. During the lat- 
ter years of her life, she was subject to sudden 
and alarming attacks of illness. At such times, 
she often expressed to her family and friends her 
belief, that her removal hence would be a blessed 
exchange from a state of infirmity and trial, to 
one of endless peace and joy. 

“When on a visit to her son at Little Hamp- 
ton, in Sussex, an accident appeared to be the 
means of inducing the last seizure, under which 
she sank in afew days. While her mind was 
unimpaired by disease, she spoke much of her 
‘heavenly home,’ exclaiming ‘Come, Lord Jesus! 
come quickly! ” 

She expired on the 13th of the Ninth month, 
1852, aged 86; a Minister about 30 years. 





‘WATCH AND PRAY.”’ 


“Thine ears shall: hear a word behind thee 
saying, This is the way, walk ye in it, when ye 
turn to the right hand, and when ye turn to the 
left.”” To be kept from self-righteousness on the 
one hand, and from false liberty on the other, is 
the right Christian way. But how shall I find 
this way? ©, my dear Saviour, thou art the 
way. Teach me to walk in thy strength, to live 
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in thy faith, to gaze much upon thee, to cleave 
firmly unto thee, and abide ever in thee; so| 
shall I experience the liberty of thy gospel, | 
which yieldeth no license for sin, but bringeth | 
joyful deliverance from its power. For when my | 
heart resteth on thee, it cannot rest in the flesh 
and seek to fulfil its lusts; but being delighted 
with thy beauty and glorious love, all other | 
things vanish, and I am kept watchful, close and | 
fervent. — Bozaisicy. 


For Friends’ Review. 


The following, selected from the “ Letters and 
other papers addressed to those in early life,” 
by that worthy elder William Grover, late of 
England, on the influence of Company and Books, 
presents the subject in a light which I have | 
thought might be instructive and profitable, not | 
only to those in early life, but also to some who | 
are more advanced in years. The little volume | 
containing “Selections from the Letters and | 
other Papers of W. G. preceded by a Biographi- 
cal notice of his Life,’’ would be found very in- 
teresting by many of our beloved youth at the 
present time, and might furnish matter for much 
profitable refiection. 

Ohio, 1st mo. 1857. 


J. B. 


“THOUGHTS ON BOOKS.”’ 


COMPANY 

“T wish to feel for young people under the 
various temptations and trials to which the years 
of inexperience are exposed. They are naturally 
and reasonably inclined to learn, and to accom- 
plish themselves in ornament or usefulness. To 
this end as well as for temporary gratifica- 


AND 


tions, they value and prefer company and books, | 


most of them, perhaps, would say good company 
and good books; and it is a delicate and very in- 
teresting matter to determine in what degree to 


discourage, or to countenance this inclination. | of words. There is a communication more subtk 


It is an unspeakable favor, however, early in 
life to know, that in silence and retirement of 


° ° ° ° | 
the mind there is instruction and comfort to be 


met with beyond what can be expected, either 
from even good company or good books. It is 
observed by the attentive mind, that there may 


be an enjoyment of books and company which | assembled at a show, whose restlessness keeps up 
strengthens us in the love, esteem, and pursuit 


of this silence and retirement; and there is an 
enjoyment of good books and good company which 
weakens and enfeebles the mind in its capacity 
to love, pursue and enjoy this profitable silence 
and meditation. Here then, dear young friend, 
whosoever thou art, is the point of wisdom. 
Mind, day by day, and through all, an inward 
sense respecting things, and thou mayest be fa- 
vored to perceive what thy duty calls for at thy 
hands, as to thy outward, temporal, domestic or | 
social occupations; and then what time thou | 
canst properly spare for company and books, and 
how much of either thou canst enjoy with re- 
ligious benefit tothy own mind. Much company 
and many books or much reading, have often a 
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| there 


| beings 


direct tendency to draw the attention of the 
mind outward instead of inward. And here 
need of wise discrimination. If thy 
company;-or thy reading tends to give thee an 
humbling view of thyself, and of thy many frail- 
ties and infirmities, and to increase the ardor of 
thy mind in the pursuit of Divine help, of inward 
quietude, and sweet, enriching peace, thou may- 
est conclude so much of it is good for thee; but 


iS 


| if either of them be such, or indulged in to such 


a degree, as unprofitably to occupy thy mind, 
and rather indispose than encourage thee in the 
love of inward recollection and meditation, thou 


mayest safely conclude there is a snare in it, and 


that there is danger lest the-durable and precious 


|substance may be lost in the pursuit of th 


shadow.”’ 


W. G. 


HOLY FEELING. 


To myself the most effectual church is that in 
which I see the signs of Christian affection in 
those around me, in which warm hearts are beat- 
ing on every side, in which a deep stillness speaks 
of the absorbed soul, in which I recognize fellow- 
who, in common life, have ln pre ssed me 
with their piety. One look from a beaming 
countenance, one tone in singing from a deeply- 
moved heart, perhaps aids me more than th 
sermon. When nothing is said, I feel it to be 
good to be among the devout; and I wonder not 


| that the Quakers, in some of their still meetings, 


profess to hold the most intimate union, not only 
with God, but with each other. It is not with 
the voice only that man communicates with man 
Nothing is so eloquent as the deep silence of a 
crowd. A sigh, a low breathing, sometimes pours 
into us our neighbor's soul more than a voluny 


than free-masonry between those who feel alike 
How contagious is holy feeling! On the other 
hand, how freezing, how palsying is the gather- 
ing of a multitude who feel nothing, who come 
to God’s house without reverence, without love, 
who gaze around on each other as if they wer 


a slightly disturbed sound, whose countenance: 
reveals no collectedness, but a frivolous or absent 
mind! The very sanctity of the place makes 
this indifference more chilling. One of the cold- 
est spots on earth is a church without devotion. 
What is it to me that a costly temple is set upart, 
by ever so many rites, for God’s service, that 
priests, who trace their lineage to the Apostles, 
have consecrated it, if I find it thronged with the 
worldly and undevout? This is no church te 
me. I go to meet, not human bodies, but souls ; 
and if I find them in an upper room, like that 
where the first disciples met, or in a shed, or in 
a street, there I find a church ; there is the true 
altar, the sweet incense, the accepted priest. 
These all f find in sanctified souls.— Channing 
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TOTAL ABSTINENCE TESTED AND FOUND 

PRACTICABLE AND BENEFICIAL. 

At a public meeting, held at Leeds, (Eng- 

land,) lately, Edward Baines, Esq., made the 
following important remarks : 


“He had often asked, what were the cireum- 
stances which should lead men to take intoxicat- 
ing liquors. Heat, did they say? He pointed 
to the expe rience of Major Conran and the | 
missionaries in India, who had stated that their 
lives were saved and prolonged by strict adher- | 
ence to the abstinence principle. The 150 or 
200 million inhabitants of India were, as a whole, 
total abstainers; so were the Afghans, the | 
Egyptians, the Alge rians, the Moors; so et 
the whole of the Mahommedan world, including | 
the finest and the most handsome races under | 
the sun. Whatasad and lamentable contrast 
was set by the Christians ! They should take 
shame to themselves that they had not the virtue 
and religious principle to abstain from that which 
desolated, dishonored, and di stroyed them. The 
distribution of strong liquors among the men of 
our army in the Crimea, he verily believed, cost 
more lives than all the bullets, shots and shells 
fired from S bastopol. Mr. Baines next advert- 
ed to the fact mentioned by Mr. Smithard, in 
respect to the crew of the Arctic exploring ship, 
the Investigator, despatched, under Capt. Ken- 
nedy, to search out the North-Western Passage. 
\ccordjng to the official despatches, Captain 
Kennedy took his crew out in the midst of an 
Arctic winter, and when they had arrived at 
their destination the ship was laid up for the 
winter, and he removed the crew from the vessel 
to the ice-bound coast, which they traversed for 
1,200 miles, sleeping at night in snow huts, dur- 
ing a period of three months. The 'y were ex posed 
toa degree of frost so intense, as to be 30, 40, 
and even 50 degrees below zero of Farenheit ; or 
70, 80, or 90 degrees below the freezing point— 
so intensely cold that spirits of wine froze. Yet, 
notwithstanding this cold, they travelled over 
ice and snow, through a long Arctic winter, and 
were all brought back in safety. Every man of 
that gallant band was a total abstainer. He want- 
ed to know, therefore, what degree of heat or | 
what degree of cold would justify the use of | 

| 





strong liquors? Mr. Baines next adverted to a 
visit he had paid to some large iron works in 
South Wales, where 4,000 or 5,000 men were | 
employed, hundreds of whom were teetotalers . | 
and stated that the manager assured him that the | 
total abstainers were the healthiest men, the | 
longest lived, and the most industrious apon the 
works. The most trying employment known, 
however, is that of a railw: ay-engine driver, who, | 

in winter had his lower extremities nearly roast- | 
ed, whilst the up per part of the body was sub- | 

jected to the most intense cold—frost, snow, and | 
hail, and a wind through which he was not un- | 
frequently rushing at the rate of forty or fifty 


REVIEW 


miles an ee Captain Binstead, of the Ls anca- 
shire and Yorkshire Railway, had informed him 
that the most valuable engine-drivers, and those 
which bore fatigue the best, were total abstain- 
ers; and added a wish that all were teetotalers 
It was a fallacy to suppose that the man who 
used strong drink e njoyed greater h: appiness than 
the teetotaler r; whilst, as regarded the enjoyment 
of life, there was no comparison between them 


| He concluded by complimenting the ladies for 
| what they had already done, and expressing the 


hope that the noble part now taken by them in 
the cause of temperance would so progress, that 
the institution they had set on foot might become 


|one of the chief sources of the honor, di; gnity, 


prospe rity, and happiness of the people of this 
country. ” — Bristol Temperance Herald. 


For Friends’ Review. 
CORRECT LANGUAGE. 

While perusing an article in a recent number 
of the Review, “A Ple a Sor Correct Language X 
my feelings were afresh touched with the im- 
portance of the subject, and I recollected some re- 
marks of a worthy individual, not of our Society 
He said the plain language, when spoken cor- 
rectly, was the most beautiful of any, and alse 
both scriptural and grammatical, and it had been 
to him a subject of thought and wonder, why 
Friends should so much pervert it, by using it 
incorrectly. He said it could not arise from ig- 
norance with the majority, for they knew that 
the pronoun thee should not be made the nomi- 
native. He thought the expression had been 
transmitted from parents to children, and should 
be corrected, and that Friends should look at the 
inconsistency of their mode of expression; sug- 
gesting the following query and ans wer, more 
fully to illustrate it: “1s thee going to be absent 
to-day?” ‘No, me cannot leave home.” This 
could but appear homely enough to all, to re- 
quire a strong effort to improve. 

The cross may stand in the way of some, who 
may feel that a pure language is required of 
them; but if the dictates of truth are attended 
to, there will be no liberty to shun the cross: in 
this respect ; and when faithfully borne, it will 
bring peace. 

May all who are parents enquire, as stewards 
soon to give an account, whether it is not our 


| duty to train, by example, our dear ¢ shildren “ in 


the w: ay they should go,” not only as regards 
conduct, but language also. si, ial 
Although the present communication 1s ex- 
tended beyond the writer’s anticipation, he would 
suggest whether much might not be effected in 


| regard to correct language, if the managers and 


teachers of Friends’ Schools would endeavor to 
impress upon the minds of the pupils, both by 
| example and precept, the propriety of using it. 
A READER oF THE REVIEW. 
Vassalboro’, ( Maine,) 2d mo., 1857. 
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THE IMPORTANCE 


“No limit,” says Professor Forbes, “can be 
set to the importance, even in a purely produc- 
tive and material point of view, of mere thought. 
The labor of the savant, or speculative thinker, 
is as much a part of production, in the very nar- 
rowest sense, as that of the inventor of a prac- 
tical art ; many such inventions having been the 
direct consequences of theoretic discoveries, and 
every extension of the knowledge of the powers 
of nature being fruitful of applications to the 
purposes of outward life.’’ 

A most striking illustration of this is shown 
in the history and results of the discovery of the 
process for manufacturing soda from common 
salt. This process was first devised by Le Blane, 
a French about the close of the last 
century. It remained for a long time unnoticed 
or was regarded as simply a curious chemical 
result, interesting merely in a scientific point of 
view. It was not, indeed, until 1820 that any 
successful trial was made with it in England. 

But the reader will ask, what was used before 
this process was adopted? It is well known that 
the two great chemical productions, soap and 
glass, which at 
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chemist, 


present employ and keep in cir- 


culation an enormous capital, depend on the use | 


of soda as an 

1820, nearly all 
tained from the 
in the market under the name of Spanish barilla 
and kelp, the latter 
the coast of Scotland. 


alkaline principle. Previous to 


soda of 


being produced 

Only a small quantity of 
the weight of these substances, however, was an 
alkali. The barilla contained eighteen per cent. 
and was sold for about fifty dollars per ton ; and 
the kelp only five or six per cent., and sold for 
about twe nty dollars per ton. It is clear that the 
soap or glass maker in buying these subst: 
would, in the one case, pure chase nine ty-five parts 
of worthless material, and in the other 
two parts—we say worthless, 
service in the fabrication of soap or glass. It 
would seem, therefore, that the introduction of a 
strong and cheap alkali would have been hailed 
by the soap and glass makers as one of the great- 
est advantages. 


o eighty- 
because of no 


the undertaking to manufacture soda from salt, 
it was quite the contrary, and the chemists and 


soda manufacturers found it extreme ly difficult | 


to dissipate the prejudice in favor of the kelp 
and barilla. When, however, the soda prepared 
from salt (the common so da- ash of 
was once introduced, 
making soap, that the operation of alkalizing the 


commerce ) 





| The new and increased demand for these 


commerce Was ob- | 
ashes of sea-Wee ds, which sold 
| a greater supply of fats. 
Cc thie fly on | 


NCES | 


But in the commencement of 


it so reduced the cost of 
|} a minister of civilization, and a creator of 
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iron carts, the menetuetiinen of soda being wholly 
unable to answer the calls made upon them. 
Similar effects were produced in the manufacture 
of glass» The business of manufacturing soda- 
ash increased so fast that, in 1837, seventeen 
years after the establishment of the first manu- 
factory in England, the quantity produced in a 
single year was 72,000 tons, and at the present 
time it is more than doubled. The year, 
also, Liverpool alone exported more soda than 
the whole of Great Britain had done previous to 
the introduction of soda-ash. 
The manufacturers of k¢ Ip : and barilla were in 
a great measure de /prive sd of emp loym ent by this 
— sovery, and, doubtle ss, comp ylained bitte rly. 
But the compe nsation re ihe red by the e mp loy- 
ment of a greater number of 


same 


k iborers in manu- 


| facturing and exporting soda-ash, and in pro- 
| . ‘ ; 
»| ducing the increased amount of 


class and soap 
not all. To manufacture soda 
from salt requires the employment of sulphuric 
acid and common salt. To produce sulphuric 
acid, sulphur and nitrate of soda are necessary. 
articles 
gave an impetus to labor all over the world. In 
1824, the amount of sulphur used in England 
but little exceeded 5,000 tons per annum. In 
1847, the amount consumed was 24,220 tons. 
The glass maker, to supply the increased demand 
for his products, has been obliged to buy more 
sand and lead ; and the soap maker has required 
As the amount of fat 
produced by animals cannot be suddenly in- 
creased at will, human ingenuity has resorted to 


required, was 


|other expedients to mect the necessities of the 
,| case, and fats are now obtained 


in great quanti- 
ties from the vegetable kingdom, especially from 
the palm trees of the west coast of Africa. In 
1824, England consumed only 8,900 casks of 
palm oil; in 1853, the amount imported into 
Great Britain was upwards of 70,000 casks, and 
a nearly equal amount must have been imported 
to France, the United States, and other coun- 
tries. In additign to the increased demand for 


labor, consequent upon the consumption of this 
large amount of palm oil, its importation from 
the coast of Africa has produced most beneficial 


effects. In the districts from whence the great 
supplies of palm oil are obtained, the slave trade 
was formerly carried on with great vigor; but 
now, in these same districts, the natives are pro- 
fitably employed, and the slave trade, which can 


never stand in the presence of commerce, has 


The 
is thus indirectly 
inde- 


been in consequence effectually crushed. 
alkali manufacturer, therefore, 


fats, which had before cost forty dollars per ton, | pendence to nations, for he makes regul: ited in- 
was effected more speedily at ten dollars per ton. dustry essential to these nations, conseque ntly 


The conse quence was, that the whole soap trade | 


required soda-ash, and the demand for soap, on | 
account of its reduced price, was so great, that | 
for some time the soda-ash was sent to the soap- 
makers of Liverpool hot from the furnaces, in 


rendering local labor valuable. 

A late writer has thus calculated the value of 
the discovery of Le Blanc to the English nation, 
| from 1820 to 1827, so far only as respects the 
manufacture of soap: ‘One ton of soda-ash 








on, 
the 
ash 
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now goes as far as eight tons of ke Ip nd three 
tons of barilla ; therefore, taking the charge now 
made for a ton of kelp and a ton of barilla, com- 
pared with that of soda-ash, a saving has been 
effected equivalent to $7,000,000 ; and taking 
the prices of these articles previous to the intro- 
duction*of soda-ash, the saving to the country 
has been upwards of $20,000,000.” 

Thus we see how great a benefit to the world 
has resulted directly and indirectly, from the 
labors of a comparatively obscure chemist, work- 
ing in his laboratory—labors which, at the time 
they were performed, were no doubt considered 
by the great majority of those cognizant of them, 
as of no practical value. 

According to Liebig, the quantity of soap con- 
sumed by a nation would be no inaccurate mea- 
sure whereby to estimate its wealth and civiliza- 
tion. Of two countries, therefore, with an equal 
amount of population, the wealthiest and most 
highly civilized will consume the greatest quan- 
tity of soap; which consumption does not sub- 
serve sensual gratification, nor depend upon 
fashion, but upon the feeling of the be auty, com- 
fort and welfare attendant upon cleanliness ; and 
a regard to this feeling is consistent with wealth 
and civilization. The rich in the middle ages 
concealed a want of cleanliness in their clothes 
and persons under a profusion of costly scents 
and essences, while they were more luxurious in 
eating and drinking, in apparel and horses. With 
us a want of cleanliness is equivalent to insup- 
portable misery and misfortune. Thanks to the 
labors of science , the price of soap at the present 
time is such as to de on not on n the poorest 
from its unrestricted use. 

When Hume thought that a nation would be 
behind in the manufacture of cloth, that had not 
studied astronomy, he pe rhape did not mean to 
go the length of saying that the study of astro- 
nomy has a real influence in im: aking cloth 
cheaper, in lessening the cost of production, and 
in therefore increasing the number of consumers. 
But look at the direct ee of astronomy 
upon navigation. A seaman, by the guidance 
of principles laid down by the great minds that 
have directed their mathematical powers to the 
study of 
Newton and La Place—measures the moon’s ap- 
parent distance from a particular star. He turns 
toa page in the ‘* Nautical Almanae 
calculation directed prine ipally by this table, can 
determine where he js upon the ‘broad ocean, al- 
though he may not have seen land for three 
months. Sir John Herschel has given, in his 
“ Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy,” 
an instance of the accuracy of such lunar ob- 
servations, in an account of a voyage of eight 
thousand miles, by Captain Basil Hall, who, 
without a single land-mark during eighty-nine 


days, ran his ship into the harbor of Rio as ac- | 


astronomy—such minds as those of | 


” and by a} 


, 


| 





i 


navigation not only depends upon lunar distances, 
but upon an instrument which shall keep perfect 
time under every change of temperature produced 
by variety of climate. That instrament is a 
chronometer. Ev ery one who possesses a watch, 
however good, must have experienced the effects 
of heat or cold upon its accuracy, in making it 
go faster or slower—perhaps a minute in a week. 
Now if there were not an instrument that would 
measure time so exactly that between London 
and New York not a minute, or large fraction of 
a minute, would be lost or gained, the voyage 
would be one of difficulty and uncerts uinty. “A 
Yorkshire joiner, John Harrison, at the begin- 
ning of the last century, found out the principle 
of the chronometer, which consists in the union 
in the balance-spring of two metals, one which 
contracts under increased temperature, and one 
which expands; and the contrary under dimin- 
ished temperature. Harrison worked for fifty 
years at his discovery; and he obtained a par- 
liamentary reward of £20,000 

The English chronometers are set by what is 
called Greenwich time. The beautiful instru- 
ments that are constantly at work, and the la- 
borious calculations which are daily proceeding, 
at the Observatory, are essentially necessary for 
the maintenance of a commerce that embraces 
the whole habitable globe. 

ut what has this, it may be said, to do with 
the price of clothing? Exactly this: part of the 
price arises from the cost of transport. If there 
were no ‘lunar distances” in the ‘ Nautical 
Almanac,” or chronometers, the voyage from 
New York to Liverpool might require three 
months instead of a fortnight. But go a step 
farther back in the influence of science upon navi- 
gation. There was a time when ships could hardly 
venture to leave the shore. In the days of our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, a merchant who went 


| three times over the sea with his own craft, was 


entitled to rank as a thegn, or nobleman. Long 
after this early period of England’s navigation, 
voyages across the Atlantic could never have 
been atte mpted. That was before the invention 
of the mariner’s compass; but even after that 
invention, when astronomy was not scientifically 
applied to navigation, long voyages were con- 
sidered in the highest degree dangerous. The 
crews both of Vasco de Gama, who discovered 
the passage to India, and of Columbus, princi- 
pally consisted of criminals, who were pardoned 
on condition of undertaking a service of such 


| peril. The discovery of magnetism, however 
} , ’ 


changed the whole principle of navigation, and 
raised seamanship to a science.—Knowledge is 
Powe r. 





HUMAN LIFE. 
It is a common impression that the average 
duration of human life is lessening, though a 


curately, and with as little deviation, as a coach-| moment's thought of the improved hygiene of 


man drives his stage into an inn yard. 


sut' the present day, and the increased comfort of the 
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masses, would lead to a different conclusion. The 
facts support this favorable view. Prof. Bucha- 
nan, in a recent lecture in Cincinnati, gave the 
following figures: His data we have not seen, 
but wecan imagine none that would furnish more 
than an approximation. In the latter part of the 
16th century, one half of all who were born died 
under 5 years of age; the average longevity of 
the whole population was but 18 years. In the 
17th century one half of the population died un- 
der 12 years. But in the first 60 years of the | 


18th century one half of the pop ulation lived | torn, 


over 27 years. In the latter 40 years one half 
exceeded : years. At the beginning of the | 
present century one half exceeded 40 years ; and 
from 1838 to i845, one half exceeded 13. The 
average longevity at these successive periods has 
been increased from 18 years in the 16th century 
up to 43.7 by the last reports. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 14, 1857. 


Crime AND IMMoRAL Pusiications.—Our | 
cities, and indeed the whole country, 
have been frequently shocked by the discovery 
of awful crimes ; but the moral and religious por- 
tion of the 


large 


community should be scarcely more 
startled by these than by the appalling extent of 
hidden iniquity which they reveal. They are 
merely the fruit, the natural result of a corrupt | 


state of society. It is easy to perceive some of | 


the principal means through which this deplora- | the Missouri Legislature on the election of a Presi- 


| ‘ . . ° 
,| dent and Director of the Bank of Missouri, the 


ble condition of things is produced ; the remedy 
too, 


application. “For ev ry man that doeth evil, 


is plain; but the great difficulty lies in its | 


DS’ 


| it shou 


| gain, ¢ 


} 
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Society of Booksellers, which he had been mainly 


instrumental establishing in 1825, and de- 
clared that the publisher of such a work was a 
dangerous character, and that every bookseller’s 
shop was degraded by the mere supposition 
of circulating the book. ‘He demanded that 
ld be condemned in the name of the Ger- 
man book trade, and that all copies on which 
they could lay their hands should be publicly 
saying ‘ that if this were done in every simi- 
lar case, such shameless audacity would be re- 
| pressed, the honor of the national book trade 
would be upheld, and great mischief averted.’ 
The members of the trade, struck With the sens: 
of their responsibilities, agreed to his demand, 
and the next day the copies which could be pro- 
cured were formally and 


solemnly destroyed 


|The publisher prosecuted him, but he was ac- 
| quitted.”” 


Such an example, excellent as it is, will not 
be followed by that mercenary spirit which seeks 
vareless or regardless of the means or the 
consequences, and which, unhappily, is widely 
prevalent in the world. Our homes, then, should 
be religiously guarded against the introduction 
of a poison that enters into the very soul and 
separates it frum the love of God. 


Free Speecu in Missourr.—lIn a debate in 


question was asked whether one of the candidates 
| for the latter office had not written a letter to the 


hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest | N. Y. Jou rnal of Commerce, and declared that he 


his deeds should be reproved.”’ 


It is greatly to be feared that the exhibition, | the State of Missouri. 


in the newspapers, of the details connected with | he and many others had so declared. 
the crimes to which we have alluded, has a most |member, Brown from St. Louis, although op- 
corrupting tendency, and that to this source | 
might be traced the fall of many 


youth, 


a promising 
of 
great is the 
responsibility of editors and publishers, and how 
serious and imperative, though extremely difi- 
calt, the restraining duty of parents ! 


and, indeed, the existence a large 


amount of evil. 


In this view, how 


Perthes, the great German publisher, devoted 
himself with earnestness to the preservation of 
the book trade of Ge srmany from the introduction 
of immoral publications. A book of this charac- 
ter having been published and circulated in 1827, 
he brought the matter before an assembly, com- 


posed of two hundred members, of the National 


was in favor of the emancipation of the negroes in 
answered that 
Another 


A member 


posed to the election of this candidate, said—“ I 
am a Free-Soiler, and I don’t deny it. No word 
or vote of mine shall ever inure to the benefit of 
such a monstrous doctrine as the extension ot 
slavery over the patrimony of the free white la- 
borers of the country. I am for the greatest 
good of the greatest number, and against the 
system which monopolizes the free and fertile 
territory of our country for a few slaveholders, to 
the exclusion of thousands upon thousands of the 
sinewy sous of toil. The time will come, and 
perhaps very soon, when the people will rule for 
their own benefit, and not for that of a class 


which, numerically speaking, is insignificant. 
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I stand here in the midst of the smaittid Legis- | 


lature of Missouri, to avow myself a Free-Soiler. | 
Let those who are scared at names shrink from | 
the position, if they will. I shall take my stand | 
in favor of the white man. Here in Missouri I 
shall support the rights, the dignity and a 
welfare of the 800,000 non-slaveholders in pre- 
ference to upholding and perpetuating the domi- 
nancy of the 30,000 slaveholders who inhabit 
our State.”’ 

This is bold language to be used in the present | 
day in the Legislature of a Slave State, and seems 
to indicate a reaction of public sentiment. Te 
St. Louis Detiiocrat, commenting on this discus- 
sion, and referring to the doctrine of the re 
slavery newspapers, that “loyalty to the institu- 
tions of the State’ must be preserved, says— 
“There is one institution to which all Democrats 
should be ever loyal, and only one—the sove- 
reignty of the people. All other institutions 
must conform to this or cease to exist.” 





WestrieLp, Inp.—The rapidity with which 
our great Western forests and prairies have been 
settled, is one of the wonderful features of this 
eventful age. Frrenps have had a large share 
in the transformation; and it may be humbly 
hoped that, in more than a literal sense, they 
have found the “ wilderness made like Eden,’’ acest 
and that for them, “the wilderness and the soli- 
tary place’”’ have been made “ glad,’’ and “the 
desert’’ to “rejoice and blossom as the rose.’ 
The establishment and rapid enlargement of their 
religious meetings, are regarded with great inter- 
est and hope by their brethren in other parts of 
the Society, and brief statements of facts relating 
to them can scarcely fail to be acceptable to 
many readers. 


A correspondent mentions, that in 1832, 
Simon and Hannah Moon settled at Westfield, 
Indiana, ‘it being then a wilderness inhabited 
by the red man.’’ Not long afterward, they 
were joined by other families of Friends, and a 
meeting for divine worship was soon formed in a 
log-house. At the present time, instead of this 
“log-house in the wilderness, with but few to 
gather to it, there is a convenient frame build- 
ing, in which Union Quarterly Meeting is 
held.” Westfield Monthly Meeting has jive 
Preparative Meetings, and the Quarterly Meeting 
is composed of three monthly meetings. Accord- 


| the 5th of Fourth month next. 


OO  — 
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ing to the reports of ein year, the oehibee of 





| children, between the ages of five and twenty, 


belonging to the Quarterly Meeting, was five 
hundred and ninety-two. 





Marrrep,—On the 24th of Twelfth month, 1856, at 
Goshen Meeting, Logan Co., Ohio, Lemorn Watkins 
to Saran Ann James, daughter of Joseph and Ann 
James. 


ee 


Diep, On the 4th of 12th month last, at China, Maine, 
Saran H., daughter of Nathaniel and Judith Austin, 
in the 20th year of her age. 

Her health had been failing for several months, and 
she found it trying to believe that she must leave all 
things here on earth. But through infinite mercy she 
was permitted to experience ber affection loosed from 
earth, and placed on things heavenly and Divine. 
She now desired the company of solid Friends, and 
expressed much thankfulness for their visits to her 
dying bed. Her end was serene and tranquil. 


— ,Onthe 16th of Twelfth month, 1856, Z1LPan 
Cox, in the 31st year of her age,—a member of Walnut 
Ridge Monthly Meeting. 





WANTED, 
A Female Teacher in Friends’ Boarding School at 
West Lake, near Picton, Canada West, to commence 
Applications may be 
made to 
Levi Varney, Superintendent, 
Picton, 1st mo. 31—6t. Picton, C. W. 





For Friends’ Review. 
MACAULEY AND HUGH MILLER. 
The “ Edinburgh Witness” has been publish- 


ing a series of articles on Macauley’s misrepre- 
sentations of Scotland and the Scottish Presby- 
terian Church. Some striking proofs are ad- 
duced, not only of gross misrepresentation, but 
of dishonorable unfairness, and, by a very strong 
induction of evidence, of the historian’s antip- 
athy to what may be called the Evangelical, in 
distinction from the Ritual element in religion, 
which characterises alike the non-religious and 
superstitious portion of our community. The 
articles to which we allude are obviously the pro- 
duction of the celebrated Hugh Miller: and 
he thus sums up: “Such travesties of history 
‘annot survive the age in which they are written. 
—No literary exc ellence, no airs of philosophic 
impartiality, no sneering pretensions to more 
than ordinary research, and much more than 
common sagacity; no silver-tongued press, or 
golden-tongued exchequer, can long save them 
from the fate that awaits the ill-omened produc- 
tions of learning supplying the lack of principle, 
of eloquence leaning on fables, and of talent 
in league with error. Say what you will, people 
will distrust the whole representations of an his- 
torian who has been convicted of wilful exagge- 
ration.’ N. 
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Seend ‘Danae Report | of the Rend of Man- 
agers of the Howard Institution, 12th month 
1st, 1856. 


Although, since their last Report, the Man- 
agers have had many obstacles to contend 
with in the prosecution of their designs, yet the 
hand of Providence has been remarkably mani- 
fested in a season of extremity ; thereby encou- 
raging them in their feeble efforts to befriend a 
suffering and neglected class in the community. 

It is therefore with feelings of trustful grati- | 
tude unto Him who “ sendeth His rain upon the 
evil and upon the good,” that they again come 
forward to plead the cause of suffering humanity. 

The Institution is designed as a place of refuge 
for females, who, having served a term of im- 
prisonment, manifest a desire to reform, and who, 
sensible of their own weakness, are willing to 
submit themselves to the discipline of the ‘‘ How- 
ard’”’ home. Is it not important that such should 
have an asylum, where they may be sheltered 
from present temptation? That instead of being 
thrown amongst idle and vicious companions, 
they may find a home where their feeble resolves | 
may be strengthened, and where, surrounded by 
hopeful and religious influences, they may, 
through the mercy of Him who came, “ not to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance,’ 
be encouraged to give up the practice of vice 
and humbly look unto Him for strength to begin | 
life anew. 

The Institution is under the immediate care 
of a Matron and an Assistant Matron, but super- | 
intended by Committees of Managers. These 
Committees frequently visit the house, and give 
personal attention to the inmates. They endea-| 
vor to encourage and assist them in every proper | 
manner, and cause them to be instructed in read- 
ing, writing, Xc., in sewing, washing, ironing, 
cooking, and in other domestic duties, and also, 
as far as their limited time allows, in habits of 
neatness and industry, to qualify them for filling 
useful and respectable stations in life. 


| ledge the kindness of their friends, 





The inmates usually remain in the Institution 
several months, and when prepared for it, efforts 
are used to obtain suitable situations for them. 
The Managers and their concerned and efficient 
Matron, deeply feel the difficulties of the work 
they have undertaken. That the soil requires 
untiring labor, as well as patience and strong 
faith, must be apparent to every reflecting mind ; 
but remembering the encouraging language of 
the sweet Psalmist of Israel, “commit thy way 
unto the Lord, trust also in Him,” their feeble 
hands have been strengthened, believing that 
He, who they humbly trust began this good 
work, will carry it on to His own honor and glory. 

The Managers desire to record their sense of 
the loss they have sustained in the removal by 
death of their interested and valuable members, 
Mary B. Sharpless and Rachel Jones, both of 
whose services they could not fail to appreciate. 


Since he opening of the Tustitation, eighty- 
two women have been admitted, nearly all of 
whom, itis believed, have profited in some mea- 
sure, by the care bestowed upon them. Several 
have been restored to their families with a fair 
prospect of amendment of life, and thirty-five 
have been provided with suitable situations in 
the country. Over those for whom situations 
have been obtained, the Managers endeavor to 
extend some care, and in relation to many of 
them, satisfactory accounts have been received 
from their employers. Interesting letters have 
also been received, written by themselves, evine- 
ing an earnest solicitude on their own account, 
and gratitude for the instruction and protection 
the Institution had afforded thei, One of the 
inmates, since leaving, has de posited sixty-eight 
dollars with a Manager, as a part of her earnings 
—which sum has been placed, at interest. 

These are encouraging circumstances; yet 
from the previous habits of many of those coming 


| under care, disappointment must sometimes occur, 
}and when, added to this, pecuniary difficulties 
| are to be encountered, the path seems indeed a 


rugged one. They, however, gratefully acknow- 
especially 
some who have known their trials during the 
past year, and but for whose timely liberality 


they would have been compelled to close the 


>| house. 


The Managers feeling unwilling to depend 
entirely on those who have again and again so 
nobly aided them, desire to enlarge their list of 
subscribers, and trust a generous and enlight- 
ened public will cheerfully respond to their ne- 


| cessities. 


Contributions, either in Coal, Provisions or 
Clothing, will be thankfully received at the 
Howard Institution, on Poplar street, four doors 
west of 16th street ; or donations and subserip- 
tions, by the Treasurer, Ellen L. Smith, Cherry 
street, second door above 10th; or by either of 
the Managers. 


From the New York Scalpel. 
TOBACCO. 


The influence of Tobacco on the 
mental condition of American young 
long furnished an ample theme for the moralist 
and physiologist. We propose to our 
readers the results of our observation of its power 
over the organism, during twenty-five 
practical observ: ation. 

Let us attempt to give tobacco its ac tu: al posi- 
tion as an agent amongst the catalogue of articles 
we take into our much-abused mouths. It is 
neither food nor drink—that’s clear : lager-bier, 
bad as it is, is in one sense food, because it sup- 
plies material for feeding the lungs. Without 
its use, the body would demand that its victims 
should eat more, or else grow thin by the absorp- 
tion of their fat and muscle to supply material 
for combustion ; for the lungs are like a stove— 


bodily and 
m has 


vive 


years ol 












they must be supplied with fuel, or the fire will 
go out. 

Tobacco is a great demander of drink, because 
it constantly robs the body of its fluids by ex- 
pectoration. Lager bier supplies fluid at least, 
although it is deposited about the system in form 
very much like a beer-barrel, and gives its votaries 
a great deal of trouble to puff it away, and rid 
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themselves of it by other unseemly and inoppor- | 


tune processes. 

What, then, is tobacco? Why, simply a nar- 
cotie—i. e. (see the dictionary,) ‘a stupefier—a 
deadener of nervous and muscular energy!” If 
any man disputes this, and asserts that.he finds 
himself more ¢; e of intellectual or muscular 
effort, when h a quid in his mouth, we con- 
gratulate him his improved astuteness: we 
may betray our own want of the precious intel- 
lectual quickener, but we will venture the ques- 
tion, how much did it sharpen your logic-chop- 
per when you took the first quid? And how 
majestically did you stand on your legs when you 
first felt its full effect ? 

Every one must remember the first effect of 
tobacco. Nausea, vertigo, vomiting, and relaxa- 
tion of the entire muscular system, are its invaria- 
ble effects; and if continued, relaxation of all 
the sphincter or closing muscles of the hollow vis- 
cera, bowels, bladder, and stomach. This result 
is sometimes sought for by the surgeon, and pro- 
duced by injecting an infusion of tobacco into 
the bowels. We have seen the consequences in 
our own practice so awful from a very weak in- 
jection, which we administered to avoid the 
necessity of operating by the knife, that we re- 
solved never to use it again. 

Now, the reader will please to remember that 
all the symptoms he first experiences from tobacco, 
are the invariable results upon a natural or 
healthy condition of the body ; and if he succeed, 
by perseverance in its use, in overcoming the im- 
mediate consequences, it is only because the 
alarmed and abused nerves have summoned the 






the mouth at each whiff of the cigar, and is ab- 
sorbed by the extensive continuation of this mem- 
brane that lines the nostrils, and acts upon the 
whole body. The smoke of tobacco is indeed 
much more rapid in its stupefying effect, as every 
professed smoker knows: it is usually called 
‘‘ soothing” by its votaries; but this is, of course, 
only the first stage of stupefaction; it acts pre- 
cisely as opium or other narcotics do. Nicotine 


| was the awful agent chosen by Bocarme for poi- 


soning his brother-in-law, because it killed and 
left no sign whereby to convict him. At each 
whiff of smoke, it is known that a good portion 
of a large drop of the oil of tobacco circulates 
through the mouth: we have often seen it blown 
out of the mouth and condensed on the thumb 
nail, by men who had the ability to contract the 
lips to an opening sufficiently small for that pur- 
pose. Five drops of the oil of tobacco will killa 
large dog. The throat often becomes excessively 
dry and irritable in smokers, and there is a mor- 
bid thirst produced that greatly debilitates diges- 


ition, by diluting too much the fluids of the 


| 


stomach—robbed, also, of its healthful saliva by 
the spitting. 

But there are other and far more mortifying 
and disastrous effects following the use of cigars. 
There is a law of the system, which, in a great 
number of cases, insures similar morbid results 
to similar structures of the human body. The 
lining membrance of the urethra is very similar 


‘in its structure to that of the mouth. Here the 
use of tobacco is followed by the most distressing 


forces of youthful vigor to bear the invasion as | 


long as possible before they capitulate. Breath, 
food, and drink are the means of resistance, and 
the besotted youth soon discovers that the quan- 
uty of the latter must be increased, and its 


quality strengthened, if he would resist the in- | 


vader and continue to perform his ordinary duties 
without showing plainly his incapacity to stand 
upon his legs. Thus it is that tobacco, either 
used by smoking or chewing, is the direct intro- 
duction to drunkenness. 

Uur remarks apply in a much more forcible 
manner to smoking than to chewing. Some peo- 
ple are so silly as to suppose, because they do 
hot spit whilst smoking, that no harm can ensue ; 
but they should remember that the oil of tobacco, 
Which contains the deadly nicotine, (equally 
deadly and almost as rapid in its action as strych- 
nine,) is volatilized, and circulates with the 


| 


consequences: it is impossible to particularize 
these in this place. They are almost invariable 
in delicate persons, from even moderate smoking. 
If we have used a moderate share of intellect and 
very extensive observation aright, we can find no 
cause of sufficient power, except tobacco, capable 
of producing the wrecks of manhood that often 
come under our professional notice. The dull 
and leaden eye, the trembling hand, and insecure 
and unmanly step, the vacillating purpose and 
incapacity to reason correctly on the most simple 
subjects, are too often seen connected with the 
aroma of the deadly weed, as the victim unfolds 
in trembling accents his tale of blighted prospects 
and chilled affections. 

So far are we from doubting its power over the 
moral and physical welfare of the race, that we 
have not a doubt that it has more to do with the 
physical imperfection and early death of the 
children of its votaries, than its great associate, 
drunkenness itself. The local surgical and medi- 
cal treatment most effective in these cases, proves 


| conclusively that it is to the debilitating and ex- 


smoke through the delivate lining membrane of’ porary death, should not reach its climax in the 


hausting influence of tobacco, that these sad con- 
sequences are due. How, indeed, could it be 
that an agent of such universality of action on 
the nervous and muscular systems—one that at 
firstinvariably produces vertigoand blindness, and 
throws its victim prostrate on the earth in tem- 
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role of its peculiar power, in that mysterious 
system where nature has chosen to evolve redun- 
dant life? Whatis the period for this grand 
demonstration of Almighty power? 
dence does the Creator impress upon the coun- 
tenance of its possession ? 

One would think that a man’s, more especially 
a young man’s natural instincts would awaken 
him to the discovery that some horrid vampyre 
was fanning him from mental sleep to physical 
death : he has before him eve ry di ay the bright 
eye, the elastic step, and the lithe limbs of his 
companions ; but seems not to under- 
stand, the quickly averted eye, the expressive 
and scornful face of insulted woman, as she re- 
fuses to take his offered but defiled seat in the 
omnibus or rail-car; he permits her to open the 
window and expose her health to the chill air, to 
get a little air untainted with the loathsome aroma 
of his foul breath ; he is refused employment at 
many gentlemanly occ upations by most sagacious 
men, and yet he persists in debasing himself; he 
must have his “ ns rcotic, his “stupefier.” A 
very good proof of its influence on the delicacy 
of a man’s perception may be found in the fre- 
quent appeal to his opponents : “ Look at me, it 
has never hurt me.” This appeal is often made 
by men who, from the associate habit of beer or 
brandy drinking, have become actually puffy 
with soft fat, and their breaths redolent of that 
indescribably filthy and disgusting exhalation 
from liquor and tobacco; drenching the floor in 
a circle, and defiling your clothes with their con- 
stant expectoration, apparently unconscious of 
their filthiness, and their li: ibility to a biting or 
insulting reply. 

Both smoking and chewing also produce mark- 
ed alterations in the most expressive features of 
the face. The lips are closed by a powerful cir- 
cular muscle, which completely ‘surrounds them 
and forms their pulpy fulness. 


he sees, 


Now every mus- 
cle of the body is developed in precise ratio with 
its use, as most young men know—the »y endeavor 
to develop and increase their muscle in the gym- 
nasium. In spitting, and holding the cigar in 
the mouth, this muscle is in constant use: 
the coarse appearance and irregular development 
of the lips, when compared to the rest of the 
features, in chewers and smokers. The eye 
loses its natural fire, and becomes dull and lurid ; | 
it is unspeculative and unappreciative; it an- 
swers not before the word; its owner gazes | 
vacantly, and often repels conversation by his | 
stupidity. 


What evi- | 


hence | 


| his hands : 


The foulness of the breath in most chewers and | 
smokers proves positively that the oil of tobacco, 
with all its deadly powers, is carried into the 
blood and pervades the whole system; it could 
not be continually thrown out from the lungs if 


it did not thus reach the air-cells and windpipe ; 

it is thrown out there with the poisonous carbonic 
acid. Some persons absorb the poison more 
freely than others. We have seen paralysis of 


REVIEW. 

both the upper and lower extremities in men 
scarce past middle age. A person who is satu- 
rated with tobacco, or tobacco-poisoned, acquires 
a sodder or dirty yellow hue; a couple of his 
breaths will scent a large room; you may nose 
him before he takes his seat. Of this he is en- 
tirely unconscious ; he will give you the full force 
of his lungs, and for the most we such people 
have a great desire to approach and annoy you. 
We have been followed round a large office table 
by them, backing continually to escape the nui- 
sance, till we had made a revolution or two be- 
fore our motive was perceived. 

In eating, the tobacco-chewer must lose all 
delicate appreciation of flavor} ve observed, 
indeed, that he is very easil¥@mitisfied by the 
filthy cookery, and greasy an d meat and 
vege stables of the hotel or boarding-house; he 
seasons his food very highly, because of his ob- 
tuse taste ; many of these unfortunates drink raw 
brandy for the same reason. 

If there be a vice more prostrating to the body 
and mind, and more crucifying to all the sym- 
pathies of man’s spiritual nature, we have yet to 
be convinced of it. 


VISIT OF BAYARD TAYLOR TO HUMBOLDT. 
Berwin, Nov. 25, 1856. 

I came to Berlin, not to visit its museums and 
galleries, its magnificent street of lindens, its 
operas and theatres, nor to mingle in the gay life 
of its streets and saloons, but for the suke of 
seeing and speaking with the world’s greatest 
living man—Alexander von Humboldfé. 

At present, with his great age and his univer- 
sal renown, regarded as a throned monarch in 
the world of science, his friends have been obliged, 
perforce, to protect him from the exhaustive 
homage of his thousands of sabjects, and, for 
his own sake, to make difficult the ways of access 
to him. The friend and familiar companion of 
the King, he may be said, equally, to hold his 
own court, with the privilege, however, of at 
any time breaking through the formalities which 
only self-defence has rende “red necessary. Some 
of my works, I knew, had found their way into 
I was at the beginning of a journey 
which would probably lead me through regious 
which his feet had traversed and his genius il- 
| lustrated, and it was not merely a natural curi- 
_osity which attracted me toward him. I fol- 
lowed the advice of some German friends, and 
made use of no mediatory influence, but simply 
dispatched a note to him, stating my name and 
object, and asking for an interview. 

Three days afterward I received through the 
city post a reply in his own hand, stating that, 
although he was suffering from a eold which had 
followed his removal from Potsdam to the capi- 
tal, he would willingly receive me, and appointed 
1 o'clock to-day for the visit. I was punctual 
to the minute, and reached his residence in the 
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Oranienburger-strasse, satheclesk struck. W hile 
in Berlin, he lives with his servant Seifert, whose 
name only I found on the door. It was a plain 
two-story house, with a dull pink front, and in- 
habited, like most of the houses in German cities, 
by two or three families. The bell-wire over 
Seifert’s name came from the second story. I 
pulled : the heavy porte-cochére opened of itself, 
and I mounted the steps until I reached a second 
bell-pull, over a plate inscribed ‘‘ Alexander von 
Humboldt.” 

A stout, square-faced man of about fifty, whom 
I at once recognized as Seifert, opened the door 
for me. ‘ Are you Herr Taylor?’’ he asked ; 
and added, on receiving my reply ; “‘ His Excel- 
lency is ready to receive you.” 
into a room filled with stuffed birds and other | 
objects of natural history ; then into a large li- 


| 


REVIEW. 


His nose, mvuth ond chin have the heavy Teu- 
tonic character, whose genuine type always ex- 
presses an honest simplicity and directness. 

I was most surprised by the youthful charac- 
ter of his face. I knew that he had been fre- 
quently indisposed during the present year, and 
had been told that he was beginning to show the 
marks of his extreme age ; but I should not have 
suspected him of being over seventy-five. His 
wrinkles are few and small, and his skin has a 
smoothness and delicacy rarely seen in old men. 
His hair, although snow-white, is still abundant, 
his step slow but firm, and his manner active 
almost to restlessness. He sleeps but four hours 
out of the twenty-four, reads and replies to his 


He ushered me | daily rain of letters, aud suffers no single occur- 


rence of the least interest in any part of the 
world to escape his attention. I could not per- 


brary, which apparently contained the gifts of | ceive that his memory, the first mental faculty to 


authors, artists, and men of science. I walked ! 
between two long tables heaped with sumptuous | 
folios, to the farther door, which opened into the | 
study. Those who, have seen the admirable 


i 


show decay, is at all impaired. He talks rapidly, 
with the greatest apparent ease, never hesitating 
for a word, whether in English or German, and, 
in fact, seemed to be unconscious which language 


colored lithograph of Hildebrand’s picture, know he was using, as he changed five or six times in 
precisely how the room looks. There are the | the course of the conversation. He did not re- 
plain table, the writing desk covered with letters | main in his chair more than ten minutes at a 
and manuscripts, the little green sofa, and the | time, frequently getting up and walking about 
same maps and pietures on the drab-colored | the room, now and then pointing to a picture or 


walls. ‘The picture had been so long hanging in | opening a book to illustrate some remark, 


my own rvom at home, that I at once recognized 
each particular object. 

Seifert went to an inner door, announced my 
name, and Humboldt immediately appeared. He | 
came up to me with a heartiness and cordiality | 
which made me feel that L was in the presence 
of a friend, gave me his hand, und inquired 
whether we should converse in English or Ger- 
man. “ Your letter,” said he, “was that of a 
German, and you must certainly speak the lan- 


li be : 
guage familiarly ; but I am also in the constant 


habit of using Knglish.”” He insisted on my 
taking one end of the green sofa, observing that 
he rarely sat upon it himself, then drew up a 
plain cane bottomed chair and seated himself 
beside it, asking me to speak a little louder than 
usual, as his hearing was not so acute as for- 
merly. 

As I looked at the majestic old man, the line 
of Tennyson, describing Wellington, came into 
my mind : 
know.” ‘The first impression made by Hum- 
boldt’s face is that of a broad and genial human- 
ity. His massive brow, heavy with the gathered 
wisdom of nearly a century, bends forward and 


overhangs his breast, like a ripe ear of corn, but 


as you look below it, a pair of clear blue eyes, 


{into Lapland. 


“Oh, good gray head, which all men | 


a 

He began by referriag to my Winter journey 

“Why do you choose the Win- 

ter?’ he asked: ‘¢ Your experiences will be 

| very interesting, it is true, but will you not suf- 

fer from the severe cold?” “That remains to 
| be seen,” | answered. “ I have tried all climates 
except the Arctic without the least injury. The 
last two years of my travels were spent in trop- 
ical countries, and now | wish to have the strong- 
| est possible contrast.”” ‘ That is quite natural,’ 

he remarked, “and I can understand how your ob- 
ject in travel must lead you to seek such contrasts; 
but you must possess a remarkably healthy organ- 
ization.” “ You doubtless know, from your own 
experie nee,” I said, “ that nothing preserves a 
man’s vitality like travel.” Very true,” he 
answered, ‘if it does not kill at the outset. For 
my part, I keep my health everywhere, like 
yourself. During five years in South Ameried 
}and the West Indies, I passed through the midst 
of black vomit and yellow fever untouched.” 

I spoke of my projected visit te Russia, and 
my desire to traverse the Russian-Tartar pro- 
vinces of Central Asia. The Kirghiz steppes he 
said, were very monotonous ; fifty ‘miles gave you 
the picture of a thousand ; but the people were ex- 
ceedingly interesting. If I desired to go there, I 





almost as bright and steady as a child’s, meet | would have no difficulty in passing through them 


your own. 


are worthy of it. 


You trust him utterly at the first | to the Chinese frontier; but the southern provinces 
glance, and you feel that he will trust you, if you 


of Siberia, he thought, would best repay me. The 


I had approached him with a| scenery among the Altai Mountains was very 


natural feeling of reverence, but in five minutes | grand. From his window in one of the Siberian 


I found that I loved him, and could talk with 
him as freely as with a friend of my own age. 





towns, he had counted eleven peaks covered with 
perpetual snow. The Kirghizes, he added, were 
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among the few races whose habits had remained 
unchanged for thousands of years, and they had 
the remarkable peculiarity of combining a monas- 
tic with a nomadic life. They were partly Budd- 
hist and partly Mussulman, and their monkish 
sects followed the different clans in their wan- 
derings, carrying on their devotions in the en- 
campments, inside of a sacred circle marked out 
by spears. He had seen their ceremonies, and 
was struck with their resemblance to those of 
the Catholic church. 

Humboldt’s recollections of the Altai Moun- 
tains naturally led him to speak of the Andes. 
“ You have travelled in Mexico,” said he ; “‘ do 
you not agree with me in the opinion that the 
finest mountains in the world are those single 
cones of perpetual snow rising out of the splen- 
did vegetation of the trepics? The Himalayas, 
although loftier, can scarcely make an equal im- 
pression ; they lie further to the north, without 
the belt of tropical growths, and their sides are 
dreary and sterile in comparison. You remember 
Orizaba,” continued he; “ here is an engraving 
from a rough sketch of mine. I hope you will 
find it correct.’”’ He rose and took down the 
illustrated folio which accompanied the last edi- 
tion of his *‘ Minor Writings,” tarned over the 
leaves, and recalled, at each plate, some remi- 
niscence of his American travel. ‘I still think,” 
he remarked as he closed the book, ‘‘ that 
Chimborazo is the grandest mountain in the 
world.” 

Among the objects in his study was a living 
chameleon, in.a box with a glass lid. The animal, 
which was about six inches long, was lazily doz 
ing on a bed of sand, with a big blue-fly (the 
unconscious provision for his dinner) perched 
upon his back. ‘ He has just been sent to me 
from Smyrna,” said Humboldt; “he is very 
listless and unconcerned in his manner.” Just 
then the chameleon opened one of his long, tu- 
bular eyes, and looked up at us. “ A peculiarity 
of this animal,’’ he continued, “is the power of 
looking in different directions at the same time. 
He cau turn one eye toward heaven, while the 
other inspects the earth. There are many cler- 
gymen who have the same power.” 

After showing me some of Hildebrand’s water- 
color drawings, he returned to his seat and be- 
gan to converse about American affairs, with 
which he seemed to be entirely familiar. He 
spoke with great admiration of Col. Fremont, 
whose defeat he profoundly regretted. ‘ But it 
is at least a most cheering sign,” he said, “and 
an omen of good for your country, that more 
than half a million of men supported by their 
votes a man of Fremont’s character and achieve- 
ments.”” With regard to Buchanan, he said: 
‘¢T had occasion to speak of his Ostend Mani- 
festo not long since, in a letter which has been | 

ublished, and I could not characterize its spirit | 
by any milder term than savage.” He also 


spoke of our authors, and inquired particularly ! 
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after Washington Irving, whom he had once 
seen. I told him I had the fortune to know Mr. 
Irving, and had seen him not long before leaving 
New-York. “He must be at least fifty years 
old,” said Humboldt. ‘ He is seventy,” | an- 
swered, “ but as young asever.”” ‘“ Ah!” said 
he, “I have lived so long that I have almost 
lost the consciousness of time. I belong to the 
age of Jefferson and Gallatin, and I heard of 
Washington’s death while travelling in South 
America.” 

I have repeated but the smallest portion of 
his conversation, which flowed on in an uninter- 
rupted stream of the richest knowledge. On re- 
calling it to my mind, after leaving, I was sur- 
prised to find how great a number of subjects he 
had touched upon, and how much he had said or 
seemed to have said—for he has the rare faculty 
of placing a subject in the clearest and most 
vivid light by a few luminous words—concerning 
each. He thought, as he talked, without effort. 
I should compare his brain to the Fountain of 
Vaucluse—a still, deep and tranquil pool, with- 
out a ripple on its surface, but creating a river 
by its overflow. He asked me many questions, 
but did not always wait for an answer, the 
question itself suggesting some reminiscence, 
orsome thought which he had evident pleasure in 
expressing. | sut or walked, following his move- 
ments, an eager listener, and speaking in alter- 
nate English and German, until the time which 
he had granted to me had expired. Seifert at 
length reappeared and said to him in a manner 
at once respectful and familiar, “ It is time,’’ and 
I took my leave. 

“You have travelled much, and seen many 
ruins,” said Humboldt, as he gave me his hand 
again; ‘ now you have scen one more.”’ ‘“ Not 
a ruin,” I could not help replying, “ buta pyra- 
mid.” For I pressed the hand which had touched 
those of Frederick the Great, of Forster, the 
companion of Capt. Cook, of Klopstock and 
Schiller, of Pitt, Napoleon and Josephine, the 
Marshals of the Empire, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Wieland, Herder, Gvuethe, Cuvier, La Place, 
Gay-Lussac, Beethoven, Walter Scott—in short, 
of every great man whom Europe has produced 
for three-quarters of a century. I looked into 
the cyes which had not only seen this living 
history of the world pass by, scene after scene, 
till the actors retired one by one, to return no 
more, but had beheld the cataract of Atures and 
the forests of the Cassiquiare, (himborazo, the 
Amazon and Popocatapetl, the Altaian Alps of 
Siberia, the Tartar steppes and the Caspian Sea. 
Such a splendid circle of experience well befits 
a life of such generous devotion to science. I 
have never seen so sublime an example of old 
age—crowned with imperishable success, full of 
the ripest wisdom, cheered and sweetened by the 
noblest attributes of the heart. A ruin, indeed! 
No: a human temple, perfect as the Parthe- 
non.—V. Y. Tribune. 
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From “ Wells of Baca.” 


“ Who passing through the valley of Baca (weeping) make 


it a well.”—Psalm 84: 6. 


Nowhere canst thou so magnify thy God 
Asin the furnace-fires! Submissive tears 
Wrung from the grieved yet unrepining heart, 
In silent eloquence proclaim the power 
Of Christian faith ; a living evidence 
To an ungodly world, that Gospel peace 
Is no vague theory. Mourner in Zion! 
In this thou hast a means of glorifying 
The Lord who loved thee angels cannot have. 
Meek acquiescence is a grace unknown 
In Heaven, where trial enters not. No cup 
Of anguish’d sorrow there to drink, no tears 
Through which with murmuring lips to breathe, 
‘Father, Thy will be done!” Oh, may’st thou not 
(If thy submission has one sinner led 
To magnify the grace which thee sustained 
So wondrously) with humble praise rejoice? 
And, looking forward to Eternity, 
Would not thy sorest tribulations prove 
Their own best recompense, if, through the years 
Of never ending bliss, one voice were heard 
To own that these thy sorrows, sanctified, 
Had proved the means of leading it to Heaven? 


Mine be the cross, however hard to bear! 
Oh! shall I not be willing to endure 
Whate’er my God sees meet? How many plants 
Before emitting fragrance must be bruised ! 
So must the soul. Endure I rather would 
The sharpest cuttings of the pruning-knife— 
Be stripped of all I have, than “ left alone,” 
Abandoned cumberer! Yes, rather far 
Encounter fiercest hurricanes, than have 
The bark which bears immortal destinies 
Lulled in the treach’rous calm, and suffered there 
To sleep upon its shadows—fearful prelude 
To an eternal tempest! Welcome storm, 
Which sends the Christian pilot to his knees, 
And, in a midnight of tempestuous gloom, 
Directs the eye of faith, with longing gaze, 
Upon the star of Bethlehem! ‘Twas not 
Until the wind roused in tumultuous wrath 
Gennesaret, the faithfal mariners 
Importunate awoke their sleeping Lord; 

And forth the fiat of Omnipotence 

Lulled every angry wave. Oh! blessed end 
Of sanctified affliction! brought to call 

Upon our Heavenly Pilot, and to listen 

Th’ Almighty mandate, “ Peace, be still !” 


This reconciles to every tempest-shock ; 
“Each crested billow wafts me nearer rest!” 
Safe in that haven which no wave disturbs, 
The retrospect of life’s disquietudes 
Will then unfold a “ need be” in each storm,— 
Unmingled mercy in each falling tear. 
Yes, gracious, precious drops! | grudge not one ; 
Dimming the eye to a dark land of shadows, 
But bright with sunshine from a tearless world, 
Where the same gentle hand which made them flow, 
In tenderness shall wipe them all away. 


Then shall the lacerating thorn be weaved 
Amid the dearest laurels of my crown; 
The brightest gem which sparkles there shall own 
Affliction’s polish ; and th’ eternal song 
Shall louder, deeper, and still deeper roll 
By reason of such sorrows, whose existence 
Weighed in the scales of immortality, 
Shall then appear but light and momentary, 
And an amount of glory “ working out,” 
Beyond what “ eye hath seen or heart conceived.” 


REVIEW. 


THE GREAT LAKES. 


The five great lakes of North America have 
recently been surveyed, and it is found that they 
cover an area of 90,000 square miles. The total 
length of the five lakes is 1534 miles. Lake Su- 
perior, at its greatest length, is 355 miles ; its 
greatest breadth is 160 miles; mean depth 988 
feet; elevation above the sea 627 feet; area 
32,000 square miles. Lake Michigan is 360 
miles long ; its greatest breadth is 10% miles ; its 
mean depth is 900 feet; elevation 687 feet; 
area 20,000 square miles. Lake Huron, in its 
greatest length, is 200 miles; its greatest breadth 
160 miles; mean depth 300 feet; elevation 574 
feet; area 20,000 square miles. Lake Erie is 
250 miles long ; greatest breadth 80 miles ; mean 
depth 200 feet; elevation 555 feet; area 6000 
square miles Lake Ontario has a length of 180 
miles, and its mean breadth is 65 miles; mean 
depth 500 feet; elevation above the ocean 262 
feet; area 6000 square miles. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—We have European advices 
to the 25th ult. 

The Neufchatel prisoners had been sent into 
France. The Federal Council of Switzerland had 
given orders for the immediate disbanding of the 
troops. The question respecting the sovereignty of 
Neufchatel is to be definitely settled by a conference 
of European powers, and not by direct negotiations 
between Switzerland and Prussia. The place of 
meeting is to be decided by the various courts. 

Later advices from China state that the authorities 
of Canton still refusing to yield, the British had taken 
and destroyed another fort. The Chinese had set fire 
to all the foreign factories; the Hongs were also de- 
stroyed, and three banks burned. The bombarmlment 
of Canton recommenced just as the mail steamer was 
leaving the port. The Court of Pekin had sentenced 
the Viceroy to degradation, for having ill-defended 
Canton against the English attack. 

The British fleet bad captured the forts of Bushire, 
and the island of Karrack, in the Persian Gulf. The 
Russians had occupied some islands in the Caspian 
Sea. The Persian Cabinet were rousing the people 
into religious zeal against the English. 

Enetanp.—A difficulty occurred on the 19th, on 
board the American ship J. L. Bogart, at Liverpool. 
The crew, nearly all colored men, were shipped, it is 
said, for New York, but on finding that the vessel was 
bound to Mobile, they refused to proceed, fearing that 
they might be reduced to slavery. This led to an 
affray, in which the chief mate was badly wounded, 
one of the seamen shot in the thigh, and all the others 
more or less injured, some of them very severely. The 
second mate and several of the crew were arrested, 
but the latter were subsequently discharged, except 
one, who was liberated on bail; the second mate was 
retained in custody. The first mate of the Albert 
Gallatin, another American ship, has also been tried 
and fined for assaults on three foreigners belonging 
to his crew. 

France.—The merchants of Nantes and Orleans 
have addressed petitions to the Emperor, appealing 
to him in favor of the French citizens who were suf- 
ferers by the destruction of San Juan (Greytown,) by 
an American vessel, in 1854. Similar petitions were 
in preparation in Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles. 

Spain.—The financial situation of the government 
is far from flourishing. Considerable political un- 
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easiness also is said to prevail, and numerous arrests , 
have been made in Madrid. 

NapLes.—Apprehensions of a conspiracy are enter- | 
tained by the government, and about 400 persons | 


| 
have been arrested. Another insurrection is also be- | 
lieved to be preparing in Sicily, where numerous exe- 
cutions for political causes have taken place. 

Sarpisia.—The Chamber of Deputies, at Turin, 
has unanimously adopted an order of the day, guaran- 
teeing that in the special laws to be presented to 
Parliament, on the various branches of education, the 
principle of liberty shall be proclaimed. 

Hanoves.—The second Chamber, several times dis- 
solved tor its refusal to acquiesce in the wodifications 
which the government, at the demand of the Germanic 
Viet, seeks to introduce into the Constitution, has 
been recently again dispersed for similar reasons ; but 
the elections to the new Assembly, so far as the re- 
sults are known, have been favorable to the opposition. 

Mexico.—Tampico was, at last accounts, threatened 
with au attack by a bund of revolutionists headed by 
Garza, former governor of that state under Santa 
Auaa, aud it was feared the town would be entirely 
devastated. The residence of the British consul had 
been robbed by the revolutionary forces of $240,000, 
belonging to the merchants of the city, and deposited 
there ior saie-keeping 

Domestic.—The nivigation of the rivers Delaware, 
Potomac, and Uhbio is again open, the ice having 
DrOKen and Moved away. The breaking up of the ice 
on several rivers was attended by a freshet, producing 
great destruction of property, particularly at Albany, 
nN. Y., ‘Trenton, N. J., and along the Susquehanna, The 
bridge over the Potomac at Washington was partly 
destroyed. 

The ‘Territorial Legislature of Kansas recently 
passed a bill, giving to the District Court, or any 
judge thereof in vacation, the authority to admit to 
bail Any prisoner under indictment for any offence, 
whether heretofore bailable or not. Gov. Geary vetoed | 
the measure, but it was re-passed by the Legislature. | 

A project is said to be on foot for the formation of 
a new state, to be called Superior, of those portions 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, bordering on | 
Lake Superior. ‘lhe Legislatures of Wisconsin and 
Michigan have already approved of the surrender of 
their respective shares of the required territory, and | 
the matter will probably-be brought befure the next | 
Uongress. ‘The present population of the region is 
much too small to form a State, being only 28,0u0, but 
it may be erected into a territory. 

Un the 26th ult., three persons crossed Chesapeake } 
Bay, opposite Annapolis, on the ice, the distance be- 
ing iZ mules. 

ihe Senate of Mississippi recently, after a long dis- 
cussion, adopted the following amendment to a bill 
exempting a portion of property from sale under exe- 
cution for debt, viz.: exempting ‘one slave, to be 
selected by the debtor, if he have more than one ; and 
should such debtor select to retain a female slave, | 
then all tue children of such female, under the age of 
twenty years, shall likewise be exempted.” This is 
Similar to acts passed in other Southern States for the 
protection and encouragement of slavery. 

‘The annual message of the Governor of Minnesota, 
states the population of the Territory at 180,000, and 
the value of taxable property at between thirty and 
thirty-five millions of dollars. It recommends taking 
the necessary preliminary steps for the formation of a 
State Government. ‘The Territorial House of Repre 
sentatives has addressed a memorial to Congress, pro- 
testing against the biil providing for a division of the 
Territory, on account of the local and commercial, as 


well as political rivalries, which would likely to re- 
sult. 


The whole numberof scholars in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania, during the past year, was 586,743. 
The number of teachers was 13,327, of whom 8015 
were males, and 5312 females. The average salary 
per month of male teachers was $23 29, and of fe- 
males $15 85. A marked improvement in the general 
condition of the schools has taken place within two 
years. 

The Legislature of Ohio has repealed the prohibi- 
tory liquor law, but made no new enactment, so that 
the State is virtually without any liquor law. 

A mass of pure solid silver, weighing sixty-five 
pounds, is said to have been taken from the Minnesota 
mine, Lake Superior. At its current market value, $7 
per ounce, this mass would be worth $1,040. 


The Democratic members of the Indiana Legisla- 
ture, on the 4th inst., in joint convention, elected J. 
D. Bright and G.N. Fitch as U. 8. Senators, with- 
out the concurrence, and in opposition to the protest, 
of the majority of the State Senate, and of the Kepub- 
lican members of the House. The convention, it is 
asserted, lacked fifteen votes of a quorum. 


Coneress.—The Senate, on the 5th, agreed to al! 
the House amendments to the bill relative to foreign 
coins, and the coinage of cents, and added anothe: 
amendment. Ou the 6th, a resolution was adopted, 
directing the Committee on Commerce to inquire into 
the expediency of authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy to expend such sums as he may deem necessary, 
rot exceeding $50,000, for a further exploration of the 
river La Plata and its tributaries, On the 7th, 22 me- 
morials were presented fiom merchants and others, ot 
Philadelphia, praying for the adoption of measures fo 
increasing the trade between the United States and 
Africa. ihey were reterred to the Committee on 
Commerce. A memorial from sundry citizens of Min- 
nesota was presented, setting forth that the territory 
has hitherto received no grant of lands fur railroad 
purposes, as the new States generally have done—sucl: 
yrauts having been defeated by the interference of out- 
side speculators ; and asking that the interests of thi 
territory may be cared for, without regard to the 
charges of fraud raised in the House, respecting which 
they invite the most rigid scrutiny. A bill, making 
the grants sought, was introduced, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. On the 9th, the creden- 
tials of G. N. Fitch, as Senator from Indiana, wer 
presented ; also the protest of the Indiana Senate, and 
vf 34 members of the House of Representatives, 
against the legality of the election. After much dis- 
cussion, and an unsuccessful motion to refer the mat- 


| ter to the Committee on the Judiciary, he was allowed 


to take his seat. Un the 10th, the whole subject was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

In the House, on the 4th, the Committee of Ways 
and Means reported favorably on the Senate bill rela- 
tive to the Submarine Telegraph, and a motion to lay 
the bill on tue table was lost. ‘the next day, the pre- 


| vious question was moved, but was not sustained. In 


a debate on the Turiff bill, a member advocating the 
repeal of the sugar duty, stated that one-eighth of the 
revenue last year was derived from the duty on sugar 
and molasses. Bills were passed on the 7th, estab- 
lishing the Velaware, Usage and Western land dis- 
tricts in Kansas ; authorizing the Delaware and Potta- 
watomie Indians in that Territory to sell the right of 
way for railroads ; establishing the office of Surveyor 
General in Minnesota; and making appropriations for 
completing the capitois of Nebraska and New Mexico, 
and tor opening roads in Nebraska. On the Yth, 4 
bill for a wagon road to the Pacific, through Nebras- 
ka, was passed. On the 10th, the Snbmarine Tele- 


graph biil was referred to the Post Office Commit- 
tee. 





